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BDITORIAL SUMMARY. AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
STYLE, — IV. HOOK-AND-LADDER HOUSE, ROXBURY, MASS, 
THE CHURCH ORGAN, ARCHITECTURALLY AND ARCHAEOLOGI- | “CHINATOWN,” SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CALLY CONSIDERED. — II. 
ART IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 
LETTER FROM CANADA. 
CONSTRUCTION. — XXIII. 





SOCIETIES. Additional Dlustrations in the International Edition. 
COMMONICATIONS. 

EXHIBITIONS. THE COLUMBIA FOUNTAIN, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, 
NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Gelatine Print.) 
ILLUSTRATIONS DOORWAY OF THE CHURCH OF ST. OURS, LOCHES, FRANCE. 
: INTERIOR OF THE GERMAN PAVILION, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN 
EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE WEST TOWERS OF THE CATHEDRAL, SANTIAGO, SPAIN: 





LOWER STORY OF HOUSE OF W. E. ROOSEVELT, ESQ., NO. 804 AS SEEN FROM THE CLOISTER. 
FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. DESIGN FOR A FRIEZE. 
(Heliochrome issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) ADELPHI BANK, LIVERPOOL, ENG.: THE PORCH. 

COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY (N. H.) | NEW OFFICES, NORTHERN DAILY TELEGRAPH, RAILWAY KOAD, 
FARM BUILDINGS. BLACKBURN, ENG. 








ree SANTTTAS SLosEtT 


Is the quietest in action of any made, and is practically noiseless. The closet trap is ex- 
posed, and cannot become clogged or lose its water seal, while in form it is extremely sim- : AL = eae 
ple, combined with attractiveness of design. Its form is also a protection against freezing. . eat ‘sa & i LaEN 


#7 is 





The Sanitas Basin does away with the troublesome plug and chain by having a 
recessed outlet fitted with the Sanitas Waste and Lift. The discharge from this fills the 
pipes full bore, always keeping them clean. 





* The Sanitas Trap is the ideal protection against Syphonage, Back Pressure or 
Evaporation. ‘This trap is used on Wash Basins, Sinks, Bath Tubs, etc. It requires no 
venting, and its certainty and safety have led to its adoption by the leading Sanitarians, 
Architects and Plumbers throughout the country. 








The Sanitas Appliances embody Science, Simplicity and Safety, combined with 
the best material and workmanship, and are in accord with the most advanccd professional 
opinions. Seyp ror Sprciat Saniras CaTaLocun. . 





SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Proprietors of SANITAS Appliances, 
48 to 54 Union St , BOSTON. 56 Beékman St., NEW YORK. 217 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


. Gc. BICKELHOUPT, 
The Best Galvanized Iron Parent 


METALLIG 


SKY-LIGHT 


ought not to require specification, for a first-rate 

job of difficult work can’t be done without it, pees ripe 

and a first-rate job costs less with it than an |T*vese:6ssmm $s tev doors westot Brosaway. 

honest attempt at a first-rate job without it. : 
Every first-rate metal-worker probably knows 

yt Apollo is true to gauge and flat and bend- 

able. ™ 


It is of some little account that the top and ; ARCHITECTURAL ODDS AND ENDS, 
bottom sheets of a bundle are cushioned against ve To Saat. 
the bands; and so are delivered almost without 
blemish, just as the top and bottom sheets pro- iis cade ane 
oe the inside sheets: from the bands in other] 211 rremont Street. - Boston. 
makes. 

Apollo Best Bloom is the trade-mark. It bags ho igtatgyn 
costs a little more in large quantities. This is 


the only reason that other galvanized iron is sold 
at all. 














JUST PUBLISHED, 
Monumental Staircases 
BEING NO. 2 OF A SERIES 





$5.00 PER COPry. 











APOLLO IRON AND STEEL CO, 


PirTsBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
Works at APOLLO. 
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) E have received a good many communications from 
\ irchitects in regard to the New York City-hall comype- 


itions, suggesting that we should assist in uniting the 


sentiment of competing architects in regard to the final settle- 
ment of the matter. Jn most cases. the letters have shown a 
sp rit of honol ible cle sire to prom ite the common interests of 


the profession which deserves to be cultivated, and, although 


Wwe cannot vet qu te set wh if is be st to be done to brin r the 


affair to a satisfactory conclusion, we think it is time, as a 
pre ninar step, to 1 te a persons who submitted compet 
tive d signs to tie yuilding » send 1s | hames an 
addresses There is no longer any probability tl iny Oo the 
desig W be carried. ou hi I gislature oO Ni ’ k 
hav massed i Ax which has peen oned Db I 
(, no epealing he statute of 1802, which permitted 
erection of the new building on the site of the present ( 
hall: so that the centlem n who have, ac yrding to curren 
rumors, joined the Tammany Society, or arranged for thi 
distribution of the contracts for the future bu ding, us i 
stimulus to the ippreciation, on the part of the ‘ty auth 5 
of the irtistic merits of their designs, wi not, appa ent 
protit much by their enterprise. Mi inwhile, however, the 


task now confronts the competitors of seeing that their rights, 
as parties to the contract with the City of New York, estab- 
lished by the terms of competition which they accepted, are 
not infringed, whether unintentionally or not, and for this 
purpose united action, or, at least, concerted counsel, is likely 
to be valuable. Of course, the wish of any competitor to 
have such communications as he may make kept contidential 
will be re spected. What will be the best course to take sub- 
sequt ntly will depend on further developments, and, perhaps 
still more, on the number of competitors who do us the honor 
of responding to our invitation Naturally, we could take 
steps, or make suggestions, as the representative of a large 


majority of the competitors, which would be out of the 
question if we enjoyed the confidence only of a select few 
and it is for the competitors themselves to say how many of 
them we shall represent. 


VHE prospect for the formation of an efficient Municipal 
* Art League in Boston is very bri 





oht. Ata preliminary 
+] 


the Art Club, a large 


meeting, held a few days ago at o 
number of the most noted artists, architects and lay connois- 


seurs were present, and a committee of organization was 


appointed, including, as representatives of the architects, 
Messrs. Arthur Rotch, R. D. Andrews and C. Howard 
W ilker; with Messrs. E. U. Tarbell, A. H. Muns« | wd 
Frederic P. Vinton, from among the painters; Messrs. C. E. 
Dallin. H. H. Kitson and William Ordway Partridge as 


i ‘ 


representatives ot the sculptors, and Bishop Lawrence. and 
Messrs. E. H. Clement, Laurence Minot, Stephen M. Crosby 
and Edwin D. Mead, and the Rey. F. H. Allen, as non-p 
fessional members. As is done in New York, the Society 


ro- 
proposes to obtain subscriptions of small sums of money, 
which will be used to endow the city each year with some 
worthy work of art. With twelve hundred subscriptions of 
five dollars each, which ought to be easily obtained, a real 
treasure ot art, although, perhaps 4 mode st one, Can be secured 
every twelve months. Considering the immense sums spent 
on pictures by rich American amateurs, six thousand dollars a 
year does not seem much for the endowment of a metropolitan 
district of nearly a million inhabitants; but the collection will 
orow, perhaps more rapidly than is now expected ; and it 
will be entirely for the benefit and instruction of the public; 
while, as it may be well to remember, the manner of s« lecting 
the decorations to be ordered, joined with the knowledge and 
judgment of those who are to make the choice, will secure the 
acquisition of works whose merit is likely to be increasingly 
conspicuous, years after some of the hundred-thousand-dollar 
purchases ot millionaire parvenus, abandoned by fashion, have 
dwindled in value to the cost of the frames. 

AJOR JOUN W. POWELL, director of the United 

States Geological Survey, and the head of the Bureau of 

Ethnology which has rendered such signal services to 
American science, has resigned the first position, on account 
of the increasing pain which he suffers from old wounds, and 
is to undergo a long course of treatment at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. His fellow-citizens will join in earnest hope that he 
may be restored to health, if not to the full exercise of thos 


brilliant qualities which have made him one of the most con- 


spicuous scientific men in the world Without Major Powell, 
we should now have known little of the intensely interesting 
irchwology of our Southwestern country, to say nothing of the 
solid wcquisitions n the sh ipe ol ceolovical charts O h old- 
pearing part ot the Pacific slope, the coal and iro1 deposits, 
ind the phosphate formation, with which the country is been 
enriched under his direction. His successor as head of the 
Geological Survey will be Mr. Charles D. Waleott, for many 
years his hie Sistan , 
VWVUE vo pe pl of PI idelphia have discovered a new 
| kind of pavement. According to the Press, the occupants 
of the offices on the lower part of Chestnut Street. in 
i } ( ids oO dus which lled tlie i il sé a 

mn the 0ks at \ s, made an investigatio he hie 
i see why e street was not sp! nkle ind learned ‘ 
e company which laid the “asphalt” pavement of the street 
obiected to the ippll ition of water to it, and had notified th 
citv author s that thev should refuse to be responsible fo 
i¢ repairs ull d for in the r contract the *Tloodin oO thre 


street by the city watering-carts was not immediately stopp: 


‘ ; 
The contract between the city and the paving company is said 


equire the company LO keep the isphalt In repau tor hve 
years, and it is certainly a nice question whether this stipu 
ion implies that the city shall not put any water on the 
ment. What sort of asphalt pavement it is that will not stand 
water, those of our readers who know wything ol pavements 
will be curious to know. ‘The streets of Paris run like small 
rivers every morning, being, not merely sprinkled, but washed, 
with floods of water. just before the day’s traffic begins, and 
are sprinkled at short intervals subsequently, until late in the 
evening; yet they suffer no injury whatever. In London, 


where it rains almost every day, the asphalt pavements are 


’ ’ 4 ° ; 
aimost constantly wet, independent of the washing, vet they 
remain quite unchanged. In fact, it is generally considered 
that, in order to avoid the risk that horses may slip on it 


which is, however well founded, tl 


( objection most commonly 
made to isphalt paving, it is necessary to keep it well washed, 
to remove the thin coating of mud which collects over it, and 
becomes converted into a greasy slime by rain. If the Phil 
de Iphians are bound by their contract to acc pt a pavement 
which the precautions for making such a pavement safe for 
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erable yr those who pass over it, or occupy 

phe ipp ed, ve should advise them to 
m oO ntract for the next occasion. 

inag ' ( he ¢ of Mexico, which has 

wtion for about ten years, Is just 

Pres 1) having struck the last blow, 


KHOWS 


nN 

Mey : ited on a high tab ind Phe 
ints b ! wh ina ce S101 f this 

" nas ined I sume site 

era h or the ind sul main i¢ 
hen wed \ ins sured their sarplus 

illey, Me »> has suffered from many inunda 
ears iv i Outie Vas proy ded for flood- 
ims ot i cana pu the flow in the canal 3 
vhen sew evan to pour their contents into 
ym ises took the place of the dangers 

) It i ong been certain that the valley 
elfectua lrained by means of a tunnel, to 
r to escape through the encircling harrier of 





stimated cost seemed to put the undertaking 
ich of a mparatively poor community. In 
ne Gov ment resolved to begin the work, 
mst, and s completo! i in expense of about 
irs, is a striking testimony to the energy and 
of the Mexican people. The drainage-canal 
hy 's long, bu he greater peal of the 
nfined to the outfall end, which penetrates th 
‘ " s ! 
iw-suit was decided in England the other day, 
i certain amount of instruction and warn- 
hitects as well as owners. An architect sued 
tain church for compensation for professiona 
vith i proposed restorat on ol the 
| pea t hha tiie irchites was enyvaved 
Ano hurch, when the ir happened 
r irchitect ther mentioned that he was 
king son m ements in his own church 
7 r isking him to come and 
t i utte Lhe i | ee om plie \ I} he 
\ we » SEC he Dbullding, al | talked ove 
vem ve is th nethods of raising 
em I} ir sald that he hoped to g 
mong the ne ors, and intended 
‘ mn ( l Build ry Soc 
{ ih Bu 1 yg » t Dh i t ¢ 
s oT s sou s ’ submitted 
made no vie , Sov 
\ ) hurch again ) ike 
mad sk iwihy Mi eh he ved ) 
is " ) ed ns This 
u < hicl ‘ mated would cost £350. 
\ il iski vr WwW el 
G i no detir swe! 
I » i H s SsLeDp Va 
£10) oul ( 3 No answ 
su 8) } s ] i) oO 
: o of 5 me The : 
minat nter 
1 n s r he ti two g . 
t k nl ik uy 
! : , nis estima ol 
a ik is ru i I] Lis cl reer oul 
! s jians to be subm ead to 
enta ypenses 
‘ il Vit ilta im i 
hing wa ‘ 1 emove 
if yY § ps ima i sO new 
‘ mel ned, but only 
, e wl st of the work for wl 
vould no eed £150. Mo el 
i 1 he i hite ha I een ins cted 
ir’s a prova ind the itter had 
| r Chis last somewhat threadbare 
seem to ha ivailed the vicar much. Th 
ce ipparently, but occupied himse 
g tl ems in the architect's bill. The tirs t 
1 iry visit, he struck out; the second. 


he 


charge of three per cent on the 


cuineas for measuring, said seemed to him re 


As to the 


making 


ot nine 
27 . 
ible and proper. 

estimated cost, for pl ins, he said it would hav 


far better to have reckoned the amount in accordance with 


time employed in making them, rather than by percentage. 


He thought that something was due, but considered that six 
guineas would be enough for this item. ‘The charge for 
making plans tor submission to the societies he declined to 
illow, saving that the plaintiff ought to have waited for 


Instruct hink 


ions before preparing them ; and he did not t 


tiie charge illowed. 


for incideatal ¢ \pepses ought to be 


architect’s claim was therefore reduced to fifteen guineas, and 

vloment was given for this amount, with costs 
= QI KER piece ol unarchy, or socialism, or collectiy sm, 
or Fabianism, or whatever else may be the newest name 


for the old trick 


organization upon the shoulders of the unfortunate people who 


ot hoisting the members ot 1 tavored 


do not happen to be the pets ol demagouu s, has, apparently, 
been perpetrated by the London School Board. At a recent 
met ting of this eccentric body, as we are told, “the question ol 


Wages was discussed”; and, ultimately, it was resolved that 
z > 

Board 
work should contain a clause, compelling contractors * to pay 
ol upon by the Londo 
Building Association id the London Build ny Trades Fede ra- 


As the School Board lor London does a 


ill future contracts entered into by the for 


building 


the rates wages mutually agreed 


tion. great deal of 


building, it may be presumed that the Federation has lost no 
time in advancing the rates which are to be crammed down 


contractors’ throats in this way: and, as usual, the people who 


| 


upon whom, in the end, thi 


ilwavs falls, will 


pay small rents, and buy at retail, 


burden ot publie extravagance have to toot 


There i 


the 


the bills. 


s a certain novelty, and not a ple: 


nh seeing London authorities follow the lead ot 


Municipal Council of Paris, 





The Conseil Municipal has begun 
to appreciate the Anarchist logie which argued that if the 
‘bourgeois’ could be terrified by oratory into paying more 
Tr work than was worth, they cou d be seared by dyn imite 

to paying people to ao nothing ; ind has somewhat relaxed 
ts efforts to elevate the working classes by enabling them to 
stay drunk three days in the week instead of two. Whether 
the development of practical Fabianism in London will have a 

similar course remains to be see nh. 
‘FT VERY novel method of making sugar has been patented 
France vy M. Pell orini. Sugar is, chemica . 2 





compound of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, in such 
nortions that. if carbon wid, water and certain § kinds 
luminating gas could be persuaded to unite, in the pre 
qual es, the compos tion Of sugar would be exac Ly limita i 
Llitherto, 1 me has been able to make sugar by mixing w 
y wo kinds of gas, but M. Pellegrini claims to have s 
eed Phe apparatus he uses consists of a large block of pum- 
e-stol cleaned by soaking, first in sulphuric icid, and then in 
iter, Which is set in an iron box, plated with nickel inside 
The length of the box is three times that of the pumice-stone 
lock, which is ohtly itte into the middle, and pl 5 
irranged to convey tl ngredients to the empty ends of 


X us requ red, ‘Two of them enter from the sides, and ser\ 


bt hg carbonle l d ind hvydro-carbon while inothe pri pre 


ris, 
, , 
Irom «at 


is to 


int he dd sO 


\ 
th 


wove, bi 


reach both empty portions of thi 


Ox, CONVEYS steam. ire fitted with valves d 


An 


] the pipes 


ressure-gauges. er pipe, at the bottom of the box, serves 


is an outlet. At first this pipe is closed, as is also the st 
pipe from above, and carbonic acid is forced into one end of tl 
box, while ethylene gas is rced into the other, under equal 
pressure, and in equal volumes A few minutes late } 
steam-valve above is opened, and steam forced in, und 
same pressure. As the gases unite, the pressure falls, so tha 
e sup of each must be kept constant At the end of h 
ul yur, the supply of gas is shut off, the outl pe is open 
and e of the chambers is found to be { d with syru ) 
tain v ventv-five pe ot sugar The syrup 1s draw I 
for refining, and as soon as the apparatus is cool s read ) 


i fresh charwe Che ethvlene gas can obtained by roast by 
osin or grease, but M. Pellegrini’s patent covers other hydro- 
carbons, such as pe troleum products. The « X pial ition is that 
the three gases are condensed in the pores of the pumice-stone, 
and there unite; but M. M iumene, who has made some exper- 
iments declares this to be doubtful, and, in Cosmos, ; 


expresses 


doubt as to the success of the 


process. 
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’ 3 l light ol day at the sides through stone clerestories, ind the 
STY LE. IV. ; 















three naves, like all the covered portions of the temple, one 

i J ” sas tad iad stone roofs forming terraces, A sober twil cht therefore 

, some livestiga- ervades this hall; the middle columns are 7 metres high and 

tions Of our sub ire capped with campaniform capitals, while the others are but 

9 oi h the aid ot 2.00 metres in height with lotiform capitals. The bases of the 

examples, either by columns are circular; the capital and the bottom of the shaft 

SP Ory: a: ve 24 ire embellished with leaves; heavy stone architraves, connect- 

order desiguated ng the columns, once bore the ceilings. Bevond the hypostyl 

be nd | Sl nee aay oF geeece itll is the sanctuary, or secos; it is dark, and around it runs an 

ie Ace Pp 1a% | . ties, § ud) ol sOlating passage oO metres In width; at the right and left. open- 

wal Bee LL : r - o Ws 01 fel ug on the passage, are four rooms, which were used for storage, 

_ eee Tee oe A struction, examiba- | snd a stairway. jehind the secos is another hypostyle hall, with 
-~ er A ea, ADD), Ae a SO th ‘aws Ol | four columns only and giving access to seven rooms devoted to 
SF) Me as esthetics, showing | 4p, purposes of worship. The bas-reliefs are sculptured in the 


the dominant sent 4 


tone and have the effect of a very smooth model 





mass of the s 
mel which must 


fi » ; 3 ner 5 the inscriptions ire sunken and the proper hames in them 
i, " aiages wi ke a thi ire surrounded by i closed Tine forming a cartouch: the whol 
tt i) — sed RA ia possesses the characteristics of the majority ol Evyptian 

ee ee ~ draw there- monuments. 
——_ rom the characte! Phe sentiment which a visit to the temple of the god Khonsu 
wae —— ist Prinetpyie th discloses is a majestic simp eityv, an imposing La | indeur, it pro 
ve . point ol found st ness and a stability as everlasting as was the idea 
ull researches in style; or by synthesis, in th Cverse Orael that the Egyptians entertained of the divinity. \s, according 
ti monument having been examined ind the haracteristies hav- to the be alle. wal thre nhabitants of the Nile valley. the period 
ing been obtained from the dominant sentiment exper eneee MH) during which the immortal soul was separated from the body 
the prese nce of the structure, we will endeavor to determine by was far longer than that of life, they built their dwel noes of 


un examination of the laws of wsthetics whether the monument brick and clay, while their tombs were constructed of durabl 


embraces concurrent y thie iws Of construction and the general material ; hut W th vyreater reason still, eternity, with t 
quanties i order to D ure of the pl fastyle. Th mysterious symbol, the struggle of day and night, of life and 


BVESIZAIOR, WHICR COMES Wi hin the realm o ase death, was the characteristic of the temple, the ibode of the 








at ‘ 
ceives its confirmation from history and serves to verify i vods. ‘This was manifest in the very aspect of the edifice. 
In citing examples, we shall select those monuments whose lien etebilice dated thm sacelctions of wane an ini 
constructive elements are the most typical, so as to take up ifter repeated devastations, has succeeded in wresting a ’ 
architecture with the lintel, architecture with the arch, struct- from it 
ures in stone and structures in brick. We will lance ut the Chis haracteristic. et ‘y. was indeed th dominan need. 
monuments of Egypt, Assyria, Greece and Italy, closing with the chief solicitade of the Bevetions: traces of lt are dlasovevel 
those of France. everywhere in their architecture, their sculptures and their 
lor the first example, let the synthetic method be adopt d. paintings. It is the sentiment of immorta ty that strikes us, 
Without pausing at the Memphite CLV ition or thie \! . ery the haracteristie responding to it s a material eternity. 
cient Theban Empire, we will come at once to the New Emp re, | the esthetic conditions of which furnish the cone ption of a 
the monuments of which present, like those which preceded rabust hoavty. The Egyptian temples were reared with 
them, all the resources of a compl te art. We will pass Dy materials of great size, and tre uently precious. These were 
the tombs of Thebes, on the left bank of the Nile, and turn to | jit able for span 5 Sisal samen tak thin eeiiinaiae ak iio 
the temple of the god Khonsu, on the right bank south of period wert erefore led to adovt the lintel and the coleun 
Karnak. Although of moderate si e, especially 1h COMparison ae i point of support: the object of terraced roofs in a country 
with the neighboring te mple to Ammon Ra, a gigantic edifice sania sake eacen talle is octlank: 4s le oles i eae, colt Ole 
the largest of the kind in Kvypt, the te mple ol Khonsu m ry be comparative darkness of the dwellings, under a bla . am 
taken, o iccount of the unity of its plan, is a representative und w y a? he climate: therefore. the — 
examyp of E Vptian f mples I I} t, towel I mass . | mitt sf , ae he? Se saab 
=} : : : oO ib i ! Hay proved i ead Lhe very 
entrance pylou, formerly apy oached by an avenue bordered by 3 laws of construction th prevailed in Eeypt a oi 
sphinxe 3; it stands out In an impos ne manne n the glowing arts. the Kyypt ans. whose civi sation had far outst! pped that 
sunlight against the blue sky. It measures 52 metres in | ,, ther peoples, cannot have borrowed the expressions ; hence. 
le neth, 10 metres in thi Kl 38 und Ls metres ln he oht > we in chair ead . The nflus nes that pres de d at the origin 
is a staircase leading to the terraces. It is of similar aspect | of this temple architecture was the idea of profound gratitude 
all pylons vind « mprises two trun ited pyramids, ¢ mnected Db) » Nature and of the absolute immortality of the vods; this 
i lower section in which the entrance is pierced; the sides ar lea was never modified, even by contact with neighboring 
adorned with hie rogly phi s and fig res. The walls slant and peoples. so that the ume influence ippears n all und 
on the outer lace, extel d ney one -th rd I the W iV up, ire tou! — tos he peculiar propert o1 il of in 
recesses des ened for seated statues and Nhaystalts wi! I ° ous architecture. e has been sa 7 the choi ns on- 
streamers were atta hed on lestive occasions The i cles ire truction with ] ntels and ¢ ylumns was impos« | ipo ur hi ects 
wlorned with a torus which compl te ly frames the mass, a vy the very nature of the materials furn ah d by the soil: and 
the three distinct parts are each « rowned by a widely-pro ect their use answered in a clear manner the well-defined di mands 
ing cavetto. On that above the doorway is s¢ ulptured an C235 ~ worship, in ensemble and detail ‘like. The moral and 
or vlobe, with t wilg it ear h side. Wi entel! the first court mater i] nende were both de nlv rooted . the he art of th > 
advan ing from south to north, the direction n which the lwellers in the vall of the N f thev had vrownh out ot their 
temple is set. On the north, east and west, this - S 5ul ys itions of Nature and their spiritual aspirations yward 
rounded by porticos formed by two rows of columns, the shad- |.) other existence wader tholx action industry tad view te 
ows Of WI! ch pre pare one for the contin ny p ies on ( ‘ Ot an art ) in a that iwa derived prige iple S 
of the series of halls. The floor of the ten ple slopes gent om th ra ot tacts, after a careful s irve of the 
upward from the court toward the sanctuary, while the ceilings end and the means. The Evyptians were by nature ie elie, 
ol the ipartments ire iower Il proportion is they recede trom ve not to insist upon, in the ene! ld position and in the 
the entrance 5 in this wav the perspective l exaggerate | wd rdina yn of details. that 1p) P hi \, adiiemeen, 
an effect of distance much exceeding the real distance is | Sit vork ke a temple n fact, examining the 
tained; this mpression is general] Luyme ed also tl tructure rea | honor of tl god KI 1. whether it b 
restricted dimensions of the rooms leading to 1 sanctuary. the plan, the elevations or the construction and ornamentation, 
Wi ente! i hypostyle ha W th elght columus, Ol wl ch the ve ure inpressed with the « mpl te harmony ot il] the parts. 
four at the centre are taller than the others and divide the hal rl nple possesses all the requisite p oe ee 
into three naves. The loft I part admits the discreet | \. o.ey conclade the rin: sel yen 
\r roLloYy Dy ssilhngy tl rene! rf iLlol li | Move 
From the Fre h of I l al Pla at’s EK F ie de l’Ar i- | confirm thi kn ere fo pe \ e | ee lea i 
tecture et de la Construction. Contil i fr \ 160, page 7 
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sculpture and painting symbolical decoration, depicting the 


OL te rrestri il 


n Ammon Ra Karmakhis, the omnipotent sun, the victorious 


sources 


life and celestial power, was summed up 


day ot Apap, the night, and in his wife Isis, the beneficent 
earth, foster mother of the human race; the immortality of the 
soul was figured by a hawk-winged genius; the death of the 


hody was typified in Anubis, a man with the head of a jackal ; 
ustly, the These 


svmbols, scenes from private life, occur with 


emblem of physical rebirth was the scarabee. 


wcompanied by 
the 


} 


legends in tombs, while, in the temples, the decorations 


represent the kings sacrificing to the god and acting as medli- 
ity and mankind. The decorations are 
though with varying degrees of skill. 


Bodily strength, rendered with simplicity and joined with a 


ators between the divini 


expressed everywhere, 


certain delicacy, is one of the characteristic features of Egyp- 
Memphis there is ot 
truth about it, while at Thebes, down to the fifteenth century, 


when it is full 


ian sculpture; at an admirable accent 


Be Cos of beauty and dignity 
from Nature on certain points. 
until the time of th 
dynasty ; 


there is a departure 
The horse is not pictured 
e wars against Assyria, under the eighteenth 


lastly, t 


he works following the twentieth dynasty are 
At Memphis, the of art 


fifth dynasty; at Thebes, during the First 


onventional. zenith 
the 
the twelfth dynasty, and during the Second Em- 
eenth; then ot 


The Egyptian style 


purely 

hed 
Kmpire, 
pire under 
ut Sais, 


was 


reve under 


under 
, 
the 


oht came a sort Renaissance 


under the twenty-sixth dynasty. 
the of nearly a thousand 


on invasions wrought no perceptible change 


slowly degenerated during spac 
years, though forel 
in artistic notions. Figure painting was, in cele ral, conven- 
tional white decorative painting attained remarkable excellence. 
Che wonder of travellers in the presence of monuments of such 
high antiquity is not to be marvelled when consider 


like 


Ph araolis 


at, 
at Karnak 
three 


we 
on which the 
years — with 


edifices the Ammon 


1 mple ol 


worked for nearly thousand 


seven successive pylons preceded by an avenue 2,000 metres 
in length, bordered by sphinxes and terminated by obelisks, or 
the Temple of Luxor, containing a hypostyle hall with one 


hundred thirty-t 
Ve nddme ( ) 


our the height of the 


, on ipitals the abaci of which have each 


columns be iring it root at 
metres a hall entirely covered with 
he be 


cathedrals like that of P 


sculptures and paintings, and on t floor of which would 


placed four aris 


Archa ology and history accord in fixing the date of the con- 


tion of 


} 
al 


struc the temple, ol 


which a synthetical study has been 
made under the twentieth 
er as King Rameses III, and the dedication 


col Khonsu. 


ove, in the fifteenth century, B. C., 
aynasty, the bul d 


»> the 


ot it t 


our second example we will employ the analytical 
method 
Let us look at what remains of the Assyrian palace col- 
structed at Khorsabad, near Mossul. 
Since architecture, in the golden age of a style, presents a 
complete harmony between all its elements, supplied by the 


° — . - : 
national characte! ind subject to climatic laws and the means 
will whether the gen- 


ting this harmony exist in the palace of 


of execution, endeavor to determine 


rad qualities 


constitu 


Sargon. 


Above an immense plain may be seen a course in unbaked 
brick, surmounted by a battlemented rampart in enamelled brick ; 
these are the remains of an Assyrian palace. In general form 
the plan isa vast parallelogram, the interior of which is 
divided into three principal parts for habitation. Each of 
these divisions has its private court and a single door gives ac- 
cess from one tothe other. he total surface embraces an area 
of 100,000 square metres. Bestriding the city ramparts, the 
palace is half in the town and half in the country, and is ap- 
pare ntly | lortress of the city. Ihe eutrance is on the side 
toward the wh, at the extremity of the steps leading to the 
evel of the course on which it is built. The structure con- 
tains two hu dre 1 and hine rooms, and on the samine course as 
tself is a tower, or sort of observatory, rising in seven retreat- 
ng stories, constructed of gayly-colored bricks: white, black, 
purple, blue, vermillion, silver and gold. The outer walls 
were furnished with buttresses. 

Brick is the important constructional element employed by 
the Assyrians. It stamped upon architecture, in det uils as in 

i in absolute purity of origin, which was due to the 
employed by a military nation, whom the very propri- 
ol [is ¢ nquering character forced to build 
iler), i be conveniently constructed by soldiers 
OF pro» red countries. When the general plan 
le ‘ 
pri hat coy, 
‘1 Con 


was once adopted, nothing was of greater importance than to 


| endeavor to obtain the forms best adapted to the size of the 





materials selected, and it was with perfect precision that the 
constructors succeeded in assigning a special function to each 
particular organ, whether to support, to span, or to protect. 
Material needs and moral aspirations called for programmes 
which corresponded with clearness to the necessities of the 
moment. ‘These necessities, always imperious and which must 
be satisfied, demanded solutions that were simple and, conse- 
The Assyrians suited 
their dwellings perfectly to their needs and to the means at 


quently, approached the natural order. 


their disposal ; the decoration of their architecture was very 
rational and the appropriate ness Which they were able to put 
into the combination of all their constructive elements made 
their monuments works of sTYLE. 

The peoples of the north of Mesopotamia were warlike; 
their palaces resembled fortresses where the monarch, hidden 
from the eyes of his people, hardly experienced other sentiment 
than that of pride, other need than that of conquest, other 
pleasures than that of sanguinary orgies. Its gods were ter- 
rible, its literature crude ; its king thus extolled his victories: 
* The trappings and arms, the trophies ol my conquest, swam 
in the blood of my enemies as in a river; my war chariots, 
which crush men and animals, had ground their bodies in their 
course. I have reared as a trophy heaps of dead bodies, the 
extremities of whose limbs I have lopped off; I have mutilated 
I have cut off 
“The wrath of the great gods, my lords, 


all those who have fallen into my power alive. 
their hands.” ... 
weighed heavily upon them; not one escaped, not one was 
spared ; they all fell into my grasp; their chariots of war, their 
trappings, their wives, the treasures of their palaces were 
brought before me. I have pulled out the tongues of the men, 
whose lips had formed terrible plots against me and against 
Assur, my lord, and I have worked their destruction. ‘The 
remnant of the people were exposed alive before the great stone 
bulls that the father of my father had set up, and I, I have 
thrown them into the ditch; I off their limbs, | 
have caused them to be eaten by dogs, wild beasts, birds of 


have cut 


prey, denizens of the air and the water. In accomplishing 
these things, I have rejoiced the heart of the 
lords.” Architecture the 


ments that we find traced in cuneiform characters on 


vreat vods, my 


he 


clay and 


Was living expression of t senti- 
stone. 

The principal need of Assyrian monarchs was to impose 
hence the use 
which the processes of construction lie in 


the mass of materials easily utilizable by unskilled hands and 


forcibly their rule upon all surrounding lands; 


of an architecture in 


brought together in colossal profusion. ‘The walls built of 
these unbaked and baked bricks, are not less than 5, 8 and 
even 25 metres in thickness, and receive vaults and cupolas, 


also of brick, surmounted for the most part by terraces with 
rounds and with towers for observation and defence, the whole 
furnished with The bricks were cemented 
gether with bitumen, the wall-facings were adorned with a very 
remarkable decoration of enamelled bricks, which Herodotus 
speaks of in terms of admiration; the doorways were semicircu- 
lar, with archivolts. The Assy rians derived their earliest con- 
structional principles from the Chaldeans ; 
duced in 


battlements. to- 


however, they intro- 
for These 
sculptures, but slightly varied in expression when representing 


stone certain parts designed carvings. 
the human form, which remains pompously cold, squat and 
exaggerated, are exceedingly beautiful in reproductions of the 
attitudes of animals; but what to us is especially curious and 
peculiar in Assyrian architecture, aside from the enamelled 
decoration and the sculptures depicting hunting-scenes, is cer- 
tainly, the variety of vaults of all forms, employed in accord- 
ance with needs and reveali 


Li 


ng an astonishing knowledge of the 
laws of construction. 
The palace of Sargon, at Khorsabad, is imposing in size and 


rich in decoration ; yet, in viewing it, we experience, from 


t 3 
It is 


notwithstanding its wonderful magnifi- 


in 
esthetic standpoint, at painful impression. not a palace 
that we have before us, 
cence, but a fortress where everything betokens a work of de- 
fence ; the lofty ramparts, the towers, the lack of communica- 

the exterior the It is terrible in 

one to enter, and fear is the char- 


il 


tion between and interior. 
appearance, nothing invites 
acteristre sentiment that it induces. 

If we compare what archeology has unearthed concerning 
the Assy rian civilization with the A/stor/e facts that have come 
ord, the 


down to us, we discover their complete a natural con- 


firmation of the results arrived at. 


They show us proud, cruel 
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warlike kings sais their wars and their hunts only for 
nameless which the conquerors 
selves in the punishment of the vanquished. 


orgies, in dishonored them- 


The results also show that the palace which we have just 
analyzed was constructed in the eighth century B. ¢., by Sargon, 
King of Assy ria. 


(To be continued. } 


THE CHURCH ORGAN, ARCHITECTURALLY 


CONSIDERED. — II. 


AND 


ARCHLEOLOGICALLY 


rece a 


Ns Aan ry : 
Bc Septic <tc >< 


An early Organ shown by a Bas-relief on the base 
at Constantinople, 


E must now call attention to the type of old organ provided 
VW with wings or shutters turning upon hinges. These appen 

dages, the prototype of the modern pianoforte lid, were used 
to fold over the pipes to protect them when the instrument was not 
being used, and also to hide the org 
Lent, when it is also customary to veil pictures and images. ‘These 
doors are always painted and decorated, and have a splendid effect 
when opened, thus reversing the outline of the case in similar manner 








of the Obelisk of Theodosius 


san during penitential seasons, as 


to the wings of a triptych. At Sion the subjects are the mystic 
marriage of St. Catherine, and our Saviour and St. Mary Magdalene 
in the garden. Shuttered organs are rare in Northern Europe, 


though of more frequent occurrence in the South, in Italy and Spain. 
There are fine examples at Salamanca, Bare: New Church 
at Amsterdam, Dol in Brittany, Milan Cathedral, the Cari: 
Church in Genoa, San Sebastiano at Venice and in the 
Perpignan in the French Pyrenees. This last is a 
example of a Medieval o1 great size, and is of Spanish work- 
manship. The wooden frames with canvas paintings, 
thirty feet high, producing an effect of great dignity Unfor 
tunately the doors have recently been removed from the organ and 
placed against the wall of one of the side chapels as pictures. 


‘lona, the 
enano 
cathedral at 
magnificent 
ran of 
doors art 


some 
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There is no doubt that po old organs of which I have made 
drawings origi but have now lost these adjuncts. 
The organ in the church of St. at Nordlingen, in Bavaria, 
is in many ways highly interesting. It was built in the year 


nally possessed d oors 


George 


1A paper read by Arthur G. 
of Architects 


Hill, M. A., F. 8. A., at the meeting of the 
on December 11, 1893. Continued from No. 959, page (4 


Society 


1466, 


| organ still stands in a beautiful Gothic gallery erected in 1450, 


organ I have yet come across. 


Phe 
work of 1546, and is an imposing structure with 


by the celebrated Stephen Castendorfer, of Breslau, who was also a 
noted organist. The records of the town show that there were 
paid organists at Nordlingen as far back as 1412, at which time an 
instrument was built for the church of the Barefooted Friars. The 
It is 
adorned with paintings representing our Saviour and certain saints. 
The doors are decorated with subjects illustrating the Nativity and 
Resurrection, executed in 1605 by Simon Metzler. The whole case 
is painted and gilt by an artist named Jesse Herlen. Very little of 
Castendorfer’s original organ remains, and the case as we now see it 
was remodelled about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
date much of its fine detail belongs. 

The very remarkable example from the church at Jutfaas, near 
Utrecht, next claims attention. This is wholly unlike any other old 
It consists of an extremely beautiful 
spire-like composition of tabernacle-work, and the design is obviously 
borrowed from contemporary work seen in altar-pieces, font-covers 
and such like, and is, perhaps, of a form not much suited for adoption 
as an organ-case. ‘The whole dates from about the year 1500, and is 
attached to a beautiful gallery with iron grilles and candle 


two 


to which 


prickets. 
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John, 


Buis-le-Duc, Holland. 


There are two imposing Mediaeval organs at Saragossa, in Spain ; 
one in the cathedral, and the church of San Pablo. 
Che former stands above the sta] of the coro. It 
was built as early year 1413, and has curious pyramidal crowns 
to its three towers and fine traceried shades above the pipes. There 
is also much costly tracery throughout the design. You will notice 
that the trumpets project horizontally from the fiont of the 
treatment seen in every organ in the Peninsula, and whicl 
produces a very majestic effect. Some of the later instruments per- 
fectly bristle with rows of trumpets, placed in several tiers, one above 
the other. This arrangement, also, is 
tects the reed stops from dust. 

The organ in the church of San Pablo is somewhat similar to that 
in the cathedral, and dates from about 1420. I may mention that the 
horizontal trumpets are later insertions, reed stops being unknown 
in the earlier organs. 

» organ in the great 


othe r in the 
ison the sou th sid “ 
as the 


cause, a 
almost 


acoustically cood, and pro 


cathedral at Barcelona is a Renaissance 


large painted doors, 
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ik, however, that the organ in the cathedral of Tarragona, 
hitectural style, is, without doubt, the grandest 
design in the matter of organ-cases to be found in Spain. It 
in 1563 by Canon Amig®i of Tutosa, and stands above the 

le of the coro. The design is very classical and 





square, but the magnificence of its detail and the richness 
of its parts, coupled with its great size, constitute an architectural 
production of the noblest kind. Here the dignity afforded by its 
outspread doors is strikingly manifest. This case, as is usual in 
ater examples, is of unpainted oak, and is now very dark with age. 

Another very pretty shuttered organ stands in the ancient church 
of San Filiu, at Gerona, in Catalonia, and which is a good type of 
Spanish of the sixteenth century, and worthy of adoption for modern 


| tiie NI irik nkir hie at Dortmund, o1 the Rhine, isa fine Gothie 


organ of the fifteenth century, standing in a beautiful wooden gallery, 
with a tribune and cu amy The cresting is similar in design 

that seen in the grand organ at Strasbur@ Cathedral, and is 
characteristically German. ‘The case has three semicircular towers 


of pipes the only Gothic example of this treatment that 1 know of. 
We have here a 

drawing of the St: 

burg organ, which is 

a remarkable work 

of the year 1497, and 


iustrates in a pow 

















erful manner the 
true rinciples 
wh euided the 
design of such ob 
jt ts in the Middl 
(ue The gallery 
l i beautitu lea 
e, and the whol 
OMpOSsitiOnN Was we 
rect y Suir (, 
wert Se he J 
Cathed Li ¢ in 
Phe loors wh h 
formerty belonged to 
the Strasburg organ 
have lon since a 
uppeared, and the 
ul hn ot such 
i il expansion 
maintained \ 
projecting pieces of 
carving at the side 
with excellent resul 
In Amiens Cathe 
lral still stands an 
0 in, hie Case Df 
which i uppar 
ently, the oldest in 
hrance It was 
erected 14 ) and 
emodelled, as it 


I nt ittests its 
va ly late 

Phere ure 
fine Got! rea 


at Ilombleux, near 
Amiens, and at La 
Forte Bernard, i 
the Sarthe. Phe 


latter instrument is 


1 transition fron 

the Goth to t 

Renaissance, and is a charming work of that period, the gallery dating 
mm 1 1 and the from 1536, the latter the work of Pierre Bert, 


here is a remarkable work of the time of Francois I at a village 





near Paris It was originally painted and gilded all over, in a very 
beautiful manner, and has embossed and gilded pipes It is one of 
the earliest es of Renaissance woodwork in France, and dates 
' m ] ~ 

Phi ha ng embossing of the front pipe s is a fine feature not 
ommonly seen, but it was not unusual with the English builders of 


the Restoration, and examples still remain at Tewkesbury Abbey 
and Stanford Church, Northants, of which there are here drawings 


In this somewhat discursive paper I have as yet omitted to men- 

) the fine organ in the Church of St. Anne at Augsburg, built in 

the doors of which were painted by Holbein and Hans Burg- 
mair, at the expense of the great merchant family of Fugger. 


It should be bourne in mind by modern architects that it was the 
almost invariable rule among Mediawval architects and artists to 
pa nt and ecorate in cold ina color the entire surface ot such 
objects as organ-cases, screens, rood-lofts, altar-pipes, etc., whether 


made of common or costly wood, or even of stone. For this reason 





a well-designed organ-case of deal, painted and gilt, is as fine a 
thing as any church need possess, though, unfortunately, but very 
few modern architects are competent to carry out work of this kind. 

Conspicuous among the drawings here to-night is that of the 
organ at Bois-le-Duc, in Holland. This glorious piece of work is 
certainly the finest in Europe of its style, and you may judge of its 
creat size and magnificence when you are told that this instrument, 
with its gallery, would barely find height enough if erected at the 
west end of Westminster Abbey, our loftiest English church. The 
case is about 100 feet high, and was erected in 1602, and our largest 
church organ is, in appearance at any rate, a pigmy be side this con 
tinental giant. 

The main outlines are quite Gothic, while the detail is Classic, 
very freely and sumptuously treated. Both the main organ and the 
choir organ possess embossed pipes. 

The modern craze for so-called “restoration” nearly caused the 
demolition of this noble organ, because it was not * Gothic,” and so 
did not agree with the ridiculous notions regarding uniformity of 
style; but the townspeople rose in arms against such vandalism, 
though they were too late to save the magnificent marble rood-loft, 
. which has now found 
its way into South 
Kensington Mu 
seum. 

lhrough the kind 
ness of Herr Hezeu- 
manns, the archi- 
tect, | have had 
tracings given me of 
the original draw 
ines of this case now 
preserved in the 
Cathedral library. 

Flemish and 
North German Re- 
naissance is usually 
very fine in the mat- 
ter of woodwork, 
and we are able to 
put on the screen a 
represe ntation of the 
organ in the great 
Church of St. John 
at Liineburg, near 
Bremen. ‘This is a 
chaste and dignified 




















specimen of six 
tere nth-century work, 
very Gothic in feel- 
ing and delicate in 
detail. It is in 
many ways a fine 


| L084, 


composition. The 


large side towers 


<y 


Po 


are, of course, later 


a 


additions, necessi- 
tated by the exten 
sion of the yp dal 
organ. There is no 
doubt that the great 
Sebastian Bach has 
many times played 
upon this organ 
when he was at 
tached, as a youth, 
to the St. Michael's 
School in this town, 
and became known 
to Bohm, the organ 
ist of St. John’s. 


seman I 


Even much later examples of organ-cases than these selected 
specimens which you have seen are often grand and most imposing 
works. as, for instance, that in the so-called New Church at Amster 
dam, built in 1673, and of whi lh we here havea drawing. ‘I hough 
so far on from Gothic times, yet the outlines remain excellent in 
every way. 

There is a splendid organ of about the same date in the Jacobi 
kirche at Stralsund, in Pomerania, which is an altogether exceptional 
production, and which fills the entire west end of this vast brick 
church. 

Before turning to English organs, we will cal! attention to three 
Italian specimens of high interest. The first is that in the church 
ot San Pe tronio at Bologna, and is, I believe, the finest, if not the 
only, remaining Gothic organ-case in Italy. It was built in 1470 by 
Maestro Lorenzo di Giacomo da Prato, and I am inclined to think 
that Fk mish workmen must have been responsible for the lovely 
traceries of the pipe shades, which have a character that is but 


| arrangement of the pipes is so, 





slightly italian, though the genera 
ind the shields of arms are of Italian shape. This organ has been 
colored and gilt throughout, and is a most beautiful piece of work in 
all respects, and one well worthy of the attention of modern copyists, 
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I am able, also, 


chapel in the Palazzo Publico at Siena, a fine 


instrument is 
likewise painted 
and gilt through 
out, and there are 
several other re- 
fined works of 
Peruzzi, of simi 
lar class, in the 
Duomo and the 
Ospedale della 
scala. 

Ihe last Italian 
example is that 
from the church 
of St. Maria di 
Carignano at 
Genoa. It was 
built in 1657 by 
Hermann, a 
Flemish Jesuit, 
who had the as- 
sistance of Ital 
jan artists for the 
carvings, paint- 
} 
lermann proba 
ily at sioned the 
main case, whiel 
israther northern 
in shape, whil 


Italian details are 


sull wnotiy Dp o 
rie ed I he 
painted do ure 
highly pictu 
vs { ind ire 
Liways it when 
these tp ndacves 


en it was sold to Tewkesbury 
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itmosphere cl shly hid from ¢ 
some disappointment. I had p 
the effect of my first sight of San } 
sunny afternoon one autumn, | entered 
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wu, Pa Moder 
ler kK. 1 Modert 
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Lon , Ex Modern.) int.) 
< Music Ha was designed | 
Germany Dedicated ir 
s vnit t ar ye t 
884 and is now proy vy of 
Lost Whieh 4 poses to re-eres 
at Cathedral of the I irna 
is f whi is of mahogany 
Gi. Ha : It wel lin 
el il Hall at Sydney, N.S. W 
t Ar GH 
OF LONDON 
w mosaics, which the London 
yur view, | must fain confess 
ired to myself something of 


larco, Venice, when, upon a 
that, to me, unknown church, 


the sun streaming in and lighting up the whole apse in a blaze of 
golden light. Here, in London, the sun was shining pretty brightly, 
but no rays penetrated the haze in which the interior of the vreat 
cathedral is almost always enshrouded. How rarely one ever sees 
the pictures on the dome,— indeed, two persons, quite lately, have 
been astonished when | have spoken of these same pictures by Sir 
James Thornhill. However, that is not Mr. Richmond’s fault; he has 
done his best; and if the atmosphere refuses to aid him in his effort 
to diminish the gloom of London’s most gloomy church, it is no one’s 
fault, but the climate’s. 

The subjects of the mosaics have been described; and it is un- 
doubtedly true that the guasi-Byzantine style is much too early for 
Wren's church. Could not the artist have gone to the Renaissance 
for his inspiration? His “ Christ in Glory” is of the character of 
the great figure at San Marco; his Angels are a cross between the 
Cherubim of Orcagna and the “Sons of God” by W. Blake. As 
for the design, the * Creation of the birds,” upon one of the shallow 
domes, it is much too minute to be anything but a confused mass. 
Mr. Richmond studied the early Ravenna mosaics (slung up in a 
basket, it is said) to some effect: for, undoubtedly, they are far more 
luminous than the flat-surfaced ones by Salviati; the difference 
being that the cubes of the fifth-century work are of all manner of 
shapes, while those of the Murano mosaists are uniformly square. 
Mr. Richmond's designs have all been carried out by British work- 
men, a fact which gives great pleasure to the world here in London ; 
but I confess to being very unpatriotic in this, as in all art and 
many other matters ; and if a foreigner can do the work better than 
an Englishman, | see no objection to employing him. Whether Paris 
is happier in its new mosaics in the Louvre, is very doubtful — | 
fear not; they are decidedly gaudy and uninteresting, although the 
work of France's best artists. Where is the fault? Are we nine- 
teenth-century people deficient in the bump of decorative talent ? 
Who can answer? Perhaps Chicago can. 


There is one noble example of architectural design to be seen in 
St. Paul's, a work equal to any of its kind in any country equal to 
the great cinque-cento tombs in Italy, or the fine examples ol 
French Renaissance at S. Denis the monument of the Duke of 
Wellington. It is extraordinary how little was thought of Stevens 
in his lifetime, and with what pain and grief his work was ac- 


complished. Let us hope that now we may soon see the completion 
of this grand monument, for it still lacks the Duke's etligy upon the 
summit. 

Phe city fathers have arranged another exhibition at the Guild- 
Mr. Poynter’s 
1 public, and Mr. Waterhouse’s 
magnificent * Mariamne,”” which the catalogue explains as having 
been at Chicago in 1893, as if it were painted for that exhibition. 
r'hey are worth comparing in their workmanship — the one hard and 
dry, the other ric h and enveloped, to adopt a Fren h phrase. But, 
in spite of its dryness, this early work ot Mr. Poynter's is far more 
interesting than many of his later pictures. What there about 
Mr. Herkomer’s manner that always strikes one as unsatisfactory ? 
Is it a want of distinction? ‘The * Last Muster” 
monplace ; but do breton’'s 
Dagnan-Bouveret’s ; yet the latter artists are always “ « 
So is Mr. Orchardson. } 


hall, as fine a one as its forerunners, and as interesting. 
‘Israel in Egypt "is once more il 


is 


the com 
; likewise 


treats of 
so Jules peasant subjects 
o ” 
sfinques. 
A charming landscape “ lent by the artist” 
seems to show that Mr. East’s admirers do not always take away the 
right thing when they visit his studio. On the other hand, one of 
Mr. Dicksee’s with many admirers 


amonyst a discerning public. Lady Butler is not a colorist nor 


sweet sentimentalities meets 


is she a De Neuville, or a Detaille, or a Morot; but any one who 
can draw a cavalry-charge as she has done ought to be a member 
of the body of artists which includes Messrs. Dicksee, Story, 


Yeames, and Company. 

I'wo splendid portraits show Mr. Watts’ and Mr. Ouless ? at their 
Phat the same man could 
have painted the portraits of Philip Calderon and Lady Garvagh is 
almost incredible. It is curious to compare these portraits with Mr. 
Whistler’s study in gray,” Miss Alexander,” the schemes of color 
are so different, but are the works of ‘Titian and the great 
Japanese. Our dear old friend “Sir Isumbras,” by Millais, is here, 
and so is the “ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” 
clever “ Lorenzo and the first 
never excelled character sketch. There a conscientious 
thoughtfulness about these pre-Raphaelite pictures, which, in spite 
of certain glaring mistakes, commends itself to our sympathies in 
these days of smudge and fog. If Holman Hunt and Millais, if 
Arthur Hughes and Madox Brown erred on the side of affecting an 
imitation of nature, which is impossibl 


best both being very unequal artists. 


also that 


Isabella,” by painter — perhaps 


as a 


is 


, our friends of these latter 
days who give us impressions of nature err on the side of dirtiness, 
fogginess and uglyness. If Mr. Grieffenhagen’s and Mr. Fowler’s 
‘Eves” are true portraits of our first mother, we cannot be too 
thankful that we are no plainer 

degenerate days; and it 
adorned with beauty b 


than we find one another in these 
not extraordinary that “ Pandora,” 
y Aphrodite herself, should have been no 


is 


pleasanter to look at than Rossetti has depicted her? Strange, indeed, 
must the men have been who were ruined by this ghastly lady in red 
with the shock-head. But the color, they say the color ; how 


exquisite ! PENGUIN. 


1 Portrait of P. ¢ 
ott. 


alieron 
Mr. Baner 
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DISCOVERY OF TIN. —ST. JAMES’S, 
> MONTREAL. IS AN EXCAVATION A 
t FIXTURE? 
igh oy vee, % VAPHE Bill before the Ontario Provin 
er "4 ne a Se. i! cial Legislature for the settlement of 


labor disputes | second 


last letter ; 


eached its 
reading since pr 


the Attorney-general explained its 
visions, which may be briefly summarized thus: The purpose of the bill 
is the formation of * Councils of Arbitration and Concil 

settleme nt of Indust ial Disp ites.” 
of the New South Wales Le cis] 


has been adopted in British Columbia. 


ny 


ition for the 
It is founded largely on the Act 
effective, and 


s simply permis 








», which has proved 


The Act i 


sive, and seeks to give effect to the awards found, to make them 
conclusive and enforceable by law. ‘This principle has been adopted 


by the Imperial Parliament In the of Massachusetts the 
adoption by the parties toa dispute ot the dk cision of the 


but 


State 
arbitr 
seldom 


ney-genera 


afors 


is purely voluntary it is said masters and workmen very 


refuse to act on the awards. Public opinion, the attor 


It 


oO ¢ onsist 


said, was against the disregarding of the awards. is proposed to 
establish two councils, that for conciliation t of four cor 


, , 
cillators, DV 


two to be appointed each party to the dispute. If 
unable to agree, the se com iliators could have a reference to the 
council of arbitration which is to consist of three members. ons 


and t 
The pro eedir (rs 


} 
emp 5, 


the 


} 
vyenera 


representing the employers, 
appointed by the Governo 
ducted in publi 


one 


ire ) ‘ 


ic. The parties may, by uniting, agree 





that the decision shall be binding and the award compulsory, but 
this is optional. ‘This appears to be a considerable weakness in th 
bill, and one which may nullify its effect. It need not be compulsory 
for the parties to a disput ) appeal to a council of con ition, but 


eh with 


having appealed, having gone throu their case, and perhaps 
owing to disagreeme nt among the “conciliators’ had reference t 
the arbitrators, the arbitrators’ award should be final and bindir 
Making the acceptance of the award optional to either party ma 
result in leaving the dispute at the end of the proceedings exactly 
in the position it was hefo e tl ey were beg in he parties 
having agreed to submit their dispute to the Council, should do so, 
on the understanding that the award shall bind them, and only under 





such circumstances should the aid of the Council be invoked The 
sill is said to be favorably regarded by the workingmen of the 
Province generally, copies having been freely circulated amon 
the various societies of workingmen, and employers are said to hav 
raised no objection to it But this optional clause looks like pande 

ing to the workingman, an election-dodge in fact, as if the promote 

said, ** We will legislate for the benefit of the workinema ut we 
must not legislate so as to bind him to anything against his preciou 
will.” Exception was taken to the “ imbrous machine of the 
Bill, but, on the whole, it was well received It is, no d 4 move 





n right direction, but if made at a should be done firmly and 
without hesitation 

It has recently been reported from the Bureau of Mines that. tir 
ore has been discovered in the mining district of Sudbury, Onta 
As to the quantity ind juality we still await details, and proba 
shall have to wait until investigation has been made. But the on 
is described as occurring in a ledge of white lartz standing ily 
out from the surface of the rock. Samples have been assayed and 
have proved to issiterite or t rxide The oxide occu 
rystals in the rock, but they do not show crystalline formation but 
ire rather fragmentary, varying in size from a grain to a small be 
lhe importance of a good find of tin ore would be great and fa 
reaching. Tin, so far, is little known in Canada, or indeed, o1 is 
continent W here 1 the United States discoveries of 1 were 
alleged and means for their protection were taken, the re was 
considerable financial loss to those concerned, Mr. McKinley himself 
suffering largely through his own protective measures in this conn 
tion. Just because of its rarity, tin ore has been the basis for n 
fraudulent operations salted” tin specimens have caused a 
immense amount of loss, so that in this case it is well to remember 


the 


proverb that advises 








athletic performances. 

The new great Roman Catholic church in Montreal, comm 
called “St. Peter's,” ita iallvy named “St. James ’ was recently 
opened for put we service So far as proportions can be adopted on 
a reduced scale, it su lL to | 1 mode f St. Peter's at Rome, 
but it is to be feared St f Rome would hardly recognize itself 
in minature In saying this I do not wish or intend to disparage 
the elforts ot its a ithors, but 7 necessity letalis, suc h as (doors al l 
windows, which cannot be reduced in conform with the reductions 
ot length ; id bread of the build ig, must tally out yf pr po 
tion In a mod Phe gene ffect, howeve S vé f and the 
( ithe | al Ss an Imposing s ture. The fo ndatior stone was laid 
on the 28th of Aug 1870, and Mer. B et, the great i 
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irches, gr 

the 
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St. James’s, the centre of the new; farseeing must have 


residences of t 


vied 


ul 
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new Cathedral is 333 


LV 


il rallway-stations and 
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| montane Catholic Bishop of Montreal, ré 
tical shape ° 
ty, but now it is the southern extremity of 


the 


} 
iit 


Is St heme, 


joiced in seeing his earnest 
Ihe site was then fairly outside the 
the 


most tft ishionable 


the n which it stands, 


emimence o the 
populated ad strict, chiefly inhabited by 
» Christian Church who will look up to 


Where 


nt was laid, now stand half 


hotels, surrounded 
The ol ke I Cathe 


thi. 


wea 


he centre of the older city, and the 
been 

and well have his prognostications 
eet lone externally, 150 














feet wide at its greatest width and 114 feet at its nar 
116 feet is the width of the transept. The great portico 
of feet and a depth of 30 feet; the extreme height o 
ss is 256 feet The interior is very much broken up with chapels 
so that its seating accommodation is small as compared with the older 
church, but it was estimated that 4,000 people were present on thi 
opening occasior The old cathedral has two immense galleries 
each capable of seating 100 persons, while 4,000 more in be 
accommodated in the pews on the floor. The aisles are very wice 
and when packed with people standing in them, there have been as 
many as 16, persons present at one time. A feature of interest 
he choir of the new church is the Archbishop’s throne, present 
y the priests of the diocese, at a cost of 3 00 It occupies the 
ime position relat vely as thi Pope's throne in St. Peter’s at Rome 
It is of walnut with sculptured ivory and is surmounted by a statue 
of St. James. The high-altar is not yet complete, nor are the thirty 
altars the church is intended to re¢ 1 place A eat deal 
remains to be done, and it will probably another year befor 
services can be regularly offered there 
A very curious case has been before the Exchequer Court at 
Montreal Phe Crown, in 1851, leased a large tract of land near Mon 
treal for $1 a vear, the ase renewable every twenty-one years, 
t site to be used as dry-docks, ship-yards, ete., the Crown to have 
the power to terminate the lease a the end of any of these periods 
of twenty-one years, ind to take over the iildings and works to us 
onnection with the La hit Canal, the value be iv ettled \ 
arbitratio The buildings, ete., appear to have been designated 
the original lease as fixtures.’ The present mot was leter 
mine the meaning o fixtures” in this particular case, the Crown 
claiming that an excavation (such as rv-docks, ¢ ) not a 
fixture” under the Landlord and Tenan Act The cas nown 
is Gyrier the ¢ wn, Was Some time ago reterre 1 to Referee My 
C. C. Grego of Toronto, for a report ie plaintiff suing for 
>1 () Phi ( ee report 1 in fav ot giving e plaimtill 
$ Juden was reserved, while Justice Burbridge con 
sidered whethe a hole” could be regarded as a fixture 
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Let us take a few examples et 


ments of tl rreat halls of the 


: examine the excellent arrange 
abbey of Ourscamp, of S. Jean-des 


zuests of the monastery; the second a large infirmary; the third 
Ly Halis Of ‘ 
\ es, S ons, ol Mont S. Mi hel-en-mer, and of the hospitals ot 


store-rooms for provisions and the fourth, under tlu 


rool, a granary 
for storing cereals. 


A lateral staircase passing across the butt 


LTesses 
Angers! and Chartres, which date from the end of the twelfth and the | and covered by a lean-to roof rose to the second story; the turrets 
at the angles had, in addition, winding staircases leading from ont 





\ story to the other. This structure was not vaulted exc ept the lower 
. floor and under the roof; it is divided lengthwise by a range of col 
‘ umns. Lateral buttresses take the thrust of the vaults. Figure 123 
\, shows the exterior aspect of this structure. ? 
t y We see the gable on which is built the huge kitchen chimney. <A 
t \ triangular buttress, like a ship’s prow, gives strength to this gable wall 
t ‘ a in front of the chimney flue. In order to grasp this construction 
‘ , , . . = " 
4 ar. ¥ \ Wi thoroughly, it is necessarv to refer to the lan (1l23a) taken on 
" : . raat : : 
Ys ‘ the ground-tloor level. The entire space {A.that is to say the 
\ ' - . . . ’ od 
 \ \ YW last bay of the room, is occupied by the fireplace whose flue rises at 
ey ‘ 7, - . ° ° ° 
| < ha) WN x 2} between two arches. At (' are exterior openings communicating 
‘ q a throat with the air inlets intended to give a vigorous draft to 
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1 ! ) yn m ampl more healthful, with 
l i N L i higher lea Of th wledae 
—— | 
i i i t il irehi { s 
wand detai some of these vast edifices having 
witt ninute ire in the work of MN Verdier on CIN ’ tT 
: , 
irel ture, we d t deem it necessary to reproduce them her , 
vt \ ud few constructions which have not before ~ 
: ~- S { 
n studied and which have, at least, an equal importance with thos 
mentioned I} e@Xists n tt Abbey of S Mari dk Bret ll, a 
4 
Le , 
4 B 
4 
Fig. 12 Fig. 1 
the fire built on an ele vated grate ind to establ shas wient 1 
rent of air to carry away the smoke into the central { Figure 
34 made on the line /A of the plan, shows us at 2, the chim 
iey-flue, at C the throat wit Ss ext r opening, and at J the ai 
inlets. It will be observed that the pathway around the battlements is 
> . not interfered with by the turrets and the gables, but. on the contrary 
¥ that this pathway is continuous across the gables on a lower level. 
Figure 123 shows at A, the section of the eround-floor on the line 





EF of the plan and at B this section on the line G//. In the section 





1 are shown at C' the arches which form the hood of the chimney 
divided by the large pillar; at D the mouths of the air-inlets with 
. the elevated grate. In the section 2 the arches M whi form the 
i soflit of the chimney are and th lue is shown the dotted 

lines at O. The dotted lines also show at P the two air-intakes i 
12a tended to supply the inlets by the throat behind the brick wall which 
forms the back of the firepla e. Che cross-section, (Fig. 121) looking 
1 by four turrets and crenellated, which could, if | toward the cable ¢ pposite to t nne iption of 

sary fended It y ind-floor contained the k tchens and this fine and simp] nstr ! \ l ‘ral stair 
| first story contained the dormitories of the ise which leads up to the s 1 which 
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are given greater projection in order to | vide for it Phe wit by a stone belt-c se, wi e set a few centimetres farthe ack 
lows 6 of the third story used for store-rooms are pierced in the | than the e below. The inte we, on the contrary, will be laid 
gable on the level of the interior flooring so as to facilitate the he with tl ‘ yes and each story w ing the one W 
ng up, by p ys supported on exterior brackets, of the tl s to be Pherefe this wall w have a tenden in inwards f 
stored. Similarly the openings C’ are pierced on the vel of tl 
floor of the garre Phe thick side walls pre an equable tem 
perature in the interio ventilation of the stories could eas 
e managed, by means of windows opened the fo ma val I 
il] sides of the is ited 1 ding Ph ) Sst sin W 
lispe ise with al iunsverse anchorage and this more nat i hs 
ecause the inner face f the walls t lent y tl ry 
DeIOW, as sHoOwn lie anusverse s¢ | u { 
I} Swasa eans [re ently emp ed t rive he walls at 
lation inwards and Is fact, an ex ent princely cons it a ‘ 
P ‘ ‘ {] e 4] Ne : ~~ 
Ww ‘never one 18 a »>vfive to ie ise O wi it Lile’} ~~ “ 
he Mek a = ‘ : 
ness to cuard against danger « ickling It must be remarked, — = a i 
everthe ess, that h tually the ifermediate i iers (see the trans S 
erse section) do not ¢ rethe t eal yf or side wa 
f $ serve how the ends of girders on the termediate 
imns are arranged At each story the supports are furnished 
with a cap {1 (fF gy. 125 projecting « \ nad 1 Y ler ends 
Consequently the beaying walls exert a pressure on these girders 
and not a pull 
We cannot follow this plan in our modern constructiot it it i 4, —————————— 
i t ] . | . —— se 
10t without its advantages, and the Greeks in ancien mes, mucl al === 
earlier } h we are cons ler 1” had to we | it in build . 
ig their temples. If the medieval architects followed the laws of a 
equilibrium, whose importance we have endeavored to show, i ; 
. " ’ 
building the vast vaulted edifices carried on isolated supports, they 4 
at the same time, sought to obtain the concentration, the resultant of \ 
ill the forees acting toward the centre of their lifice suk u * a { 
way that all the parts had a certain disposition t eciprocally bu 
tress one inother j 
| t } i 
| ely constr yns 1 st ia I ! 
where the floors presen faces at differs | 
heigh 8 he mstruct } whic wt from 
: : | 
e outside inwards aga I} vy reached th 
sult by the arrangemer 1 special details of 
nstructior For inst in interio ve ‘ aXIs W ul a side t wi s i 
} , ius e exteri V otfe ess I ssil ut 
I g, as we have just mentioned, and they the walls of lar : , 1 ; , onat: 
- than 3 inte vo | a . s Ww l structed 
mat will exert against the ends of the gird C,a mo vel 
“4 xn ‘ yf } 
¥ ] Pp s n yp a rdet are ¢ vateu avove 
t , + , [t w 1 be ‘ < luo t he wa I 
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¢ 92 The American Architect and Building News. [ VoL. XLI\ .— No. 961° 
: COMPETITI DESIGN FOR THE HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY (N. H.) go to law for fees, we should have it known that our grounds for so 
: FARM BUILDINGS. MESSRS. HOWARD & CAULDWELL, ARCHI doing were legitimate in eyes of the jury, and our position as archi- 
rECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y tects sustained by the judgment. The case is entirely settled and we 
l'uk conditions of the problem are brietly as follows : the buildings, have been paid our bill in full, plus interest and costs. ' 
fiv im! ire to be located on a narrow strip of land between Yours truly, Artnur Rorcn. 
the i ad and | iway, with accommodations for 250 paupers, [OUR correspondent properly calls attention to what is analogous to that 
e sa 1 riminals ilso an administration building for super lack of c rrelation between editoria and news columns which is more com- 
4 : und family and 86 aftcecs. and hoiler-house for heating | @°* in the daily papers than in ours. The fact is that at the time of writ- 
; ; - - ea , .- ing the editorial paragraph, we were under the impression that the decision 
e ta n Phe buildings are to be of brick, with mill had been appended to the urge and that it was not necessary to repeat 
) 1 1 throughout the statement We regret this oversight all the more, since, as we learn, 
f it has subjected our correspondent to an annoying amount of correspond- 
{ AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY'S BUILDING, CORNER NASSAU AND ence Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
: SPRUCE STREETS, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. R. H. ROBERTSON, 
ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y 
[ne building will occupy a lot 94' 6" x 100° 7 The main por- FAQ ely 
tion the ling will be 20 stories high, there being three addi- eepe 
tional s 3 the roof of the front portion, the 25d story being | | 
ised] as a restaurant lhe material will be granite, up through four 
; storie ibove, limestone, terra-cotta and brick. The cost of build 
ing is estimated at $1,0 ; Boston, Mass Several hundred Specimens of Textile Designs of 
: ; countries, from the second century to the present time he colle 
HOOK-AND-LADDER HOUSE, NO. 1, WARREN SQUARE, ROXBURY, peo PP ‘soccer nade se. gh — Aa Sl ie Ne 
MASS. MR. FE. M. WHEELWRIGHT, CITY ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. at the Museum of Fine Arts ; 
CHINATOWN,” SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SKETCHED BY MR. C. R Exhibition of New Tiffany Glass ware: at the Galleries of Williams 
; : ’ & Ev tt, 190 Boylston Street, May 21 to June 2 
MITCHEL! Cuicaco, Init. — Annual | tion of We olors: atthe Art Institute 
May 6 to May 27. 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) Crxcinnatir. O.—Er tion of the Cincinnati A C at the Art 
THE COLUMBIA FOUNTAIN, WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, Museum, May 17 to June 
CHICAGO, ILL. MR. FREDERICK W. MCMONNIES, SCULPTOR New Yorn, N. Y.— Twenty-sirth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the 
Gelatine Print Metropolitan Museum of Art, opened May & 
Erhibition of the Competitive Designs for the Decoration of the Oue 
DOORWAY OF THE CHURCH OF ST. OURS, LOCHES, FRANCE. nd Terminer Court-room: at the Century Club 
Tuts plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. Grou} Exhibiti m Ame an Painters VV liam M. Chase. J. Alde 
I Weir, Childe Hassam and others: at the Galleries of the Americar 
INTERIOR OF THE GERMAN PAVILION, WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EX Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street 
HIBITION, CHICAGO, ILI PROF. GABRIEL SEIDL, ARCHITEC 7 amy 
MUNICH, BAVARIA — — 
Scan whine Yo cceidh Wesin Obiniitin Mais OTESS2 ZG DPINGS 
> 
THE EST TOWERS Of} THE CATHEDRAL, SANTIAGO, SPAIN te pa 
SEEN FROM TER CLOISTER. A Pravusince Turory or Rain-MAKING TO BE TRIED. — Inspite o 
Tuars plate is copie il from B / Nev all the cold water which Secretary Morton has poured on tl science 
of rain-making, the spring has no sooner arrived than ther ndica 
DESIGN FOR A FRIEZE BY MR. PATON WILSON tions that the experiments of last year are considered a scient success 
] “d / B ind will be resumed this year with renewed vigor he first not@s 
preparat are heard from Chicago and from tl iflicials of the Rock 
ADE H BANK, LI RPOO!I ENG THE PORCH MR. W. D Island Railroad Company This company’s r | traverses Westert 
CAROK, ARCHITECT. Kansas wo directions, branching out from Topeka, on e skirting 
t! northern part I the Stat ind tl ther nyt lire v to Mont 
N s, NN Dp / , RAILWAY ROAD, BLAC vir southwest corner. ‘These two lines of railr run through a 
N, ENG MESSI rONES & GI L, ARCHITECTS s m of what was formerly called “ the Great Amer Desert,” part 
, ' ” ate in resent issue. has val t W 8 } tern ( he farmers n Is coul have 
‘ nyple 1 fo N hwestern ng and Publishing ways sulle a he wa rau rh Rock Island Kea road last 
‘ : : ae 2 ; gi 8 ler set on fits emy Cs ) i nakin This was ¢ B. Jews 
Con ted | €s a most convenient and commanding | the company’s train-dispatcher at Goodland, not far from the Colorad 
site » the p " ntrance to the railway station. The ‘ His etforts re astonishingly su ssfu th in Kansas and 
1i] uimirably arranged for the purposes for which they ( rado. Mr. Jewell’s m : ne invented by Louis Gathma 
ire ¢ 1. On the ground floor very commodious accommodati n t ¢ izo, whose ory is that ra is ver produce naturally ex 
s provided in the shape of a large general office for the transactio ept by the vapors of t itmosp! becomir igitate ind mix: 
yf D ess, private offices for the managerial, editorial and “ the colder upper strata ur theref fires up into the air 
: - . metallic bombs fill W iet carbo wid gas When thes 
D iff, wit! ik-rooms and other conveniences in cot : 3 ve . , ead = 
{ } w | nat entrance Ss at the corner of the “RSS a a ai ss xP 2 r ee rae. ws ; eit procu nz 
: sages Fg rca i. dak siete, al itense cold and immed ite pr nitation Mr. Jk Ww give tl 
: 5 ; people of the West an ample opportunity this summer to enjoy the ben 
ip i ‘ Irom t 1d stre is a very iarge machine-room fits of this discovery. — C »T une 
q and ms for the 1 ng and despate hing of parc ls, ete Lead 
ng from the machine-room is a convenient office for the suppl; ue Trape ts Furs. — The oldest industry in Great Britain — old 
? papers to the news-agents and news boys rooms ; these rooms have t could hardly forits existence has been traced back to the pre-his 
enarate entrances from the back street. The first floor is ox cupied | toric Stone Age s still being carried on at the villag Brandon, o1 
a very mmodious compo-room, stereo-room, office, and other the borders of Norfolk and Suffolk, and is reported to be ina flourishing 
‘ Ihe isement is very extensive, and contains large condition It is a manufactory of gun and tinder-box flints The 
pape ther stor lamping-room, boiler-house, fan-room, work is don: n littl sh ls, often at the back of townfolks’ cottages 
namo-room. ete. Th floor has s parate entrances from the It w ll naturally be asked, ‘* Who wants tinder box-flints and gun-flints 
ack roads The elevations are of Accrington bricks, with buff  '" “es lays of phosphorous matches and Martin Henrys ‘’’ Th 
terra-cotta dressings trom B irm untofts, Leeds. The dome of the ee r to the first que 2 th an there a good trad in tin ler-box 
cme fe sered with euneee. Mie taliiiee te Gesncesl ond flints with Spain anc Italy where the tinder-box still keeps < 
4 ooh oO I - ground in very rural districts rravellers in uncivilized regions 
t he ynstruction thi ug) out is of the best possible character. The moreover, find flint and steel mors trustworthy than matches. which 
machinery and other fittings are of the most modern and approved are useless after they have absorbed moisture. Gun-flints, on th 
make he tal cost is about 20,0001, other hand, go mostly to the wild parts of Africa, where our old frien 
Brown Bess,’’ sold by auction long ago for what flint-muskets yu 
COMMUNICATIONS fetch, has found, it seems, her last refuge. — London Veuws 
[The editors l f 1 attention to demands of correspondents wi, : wi * 
! ~ | ' names and addresses as quaranty of qood faith ; New Sryie or Reservorr. —The City of Bordeaux has adopted a 
d . . d - es responsib for ninions expressed by new species of rest VON, which deserves to be well known It is entire ly 
‘. ' ] ] 4 constructed of metal above the ground, and is the invention of M 
= ' . Gerard, the municipal engineer, who was led to the contrivance by th 
rHE VERDICT IN THE CASE, ROTCH VS. FRY. necessities of the case. The ground being soft, the foundations wer 
secured by sinking blocks of concrete and building piers of masonry 
, Boston, MASS., May 19, 18% them Iron columns standing on broad feet. are supported by the 
To THe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN pe anaclgye = piers, and carry the girders on which the basins ari built ti ars 
eD Sirs In publishing the judge’s charge of the case Rotch vs. | two basins in the reservoir, which is over 120 feet long, by 50 feet wide 
Fry. can you not insert for our vindication that the judgement was ( plus and they are covered by a metallic roof which is dust-proof.— T 
ts) in our fav I think, attention being called to our having to | London Globe 
: S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Bostor, U. 8S. A. 
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